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A  domestic  thermoelectric  cogeneration  system  (DTCS)  is  a  noiseless  and  maintenance-free  method  of 
on-site  micro-cogeneration,  with  no  moving  parts.  This  paper  contributes  to  the  research  by  charac¬ 
terizing,  modeling  and  assessing  the  performance  of  a  DTCS,  where  thermoelectric  modules  are  inte¬ 
grated  directly  in  the  combustion  chamber  of  a  wooden-pellet  fueled  boiler  (nominal  thermal  output 
20  kWth),  to  keep  structural  changes  minimal  and  the  temperature  difference  large.  The  results  suggest 
that  temperature  differences  up  to  660  °C  can  be  achieved  with  the  proposed  configuration,  the  hot  side 
temperature  reaching  the  level  of  750  °C  (1023  K).  The  electrical  output  is  1.9  l<We  at  most,  and  the 
electrical  plant  efficiency  of  8.9%  (LHV)  can  be  obtained,  when  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  thermoelectric 
material  is  unity.  Maximum  47%  of  the  on-site  electricity  consumption  can  be  met  in  a  single-family 
house  located  in  Finland.  In  comparison  with  a  standard  pellet-fueled  boiler,  the  integrated  DTCS  is 
able  to  cut  the  annual  non-renewable  primary  energy  by  11%  and  CO2  emissions  by  21%.  At  present,  the 
annual  cost  savings  of  160  €/y  at  maximum  can  be  achieved.  To  make  the  DTCS  economically  viable, 
further  development  of  thermoelectric  materials  and  better  investment  support  is  required. 

©  2013  Elsevier  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

The  present  EU  policy  aims  at  a  20%  cut  of  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  and  a  20%  proportion  of  renewable  energy  by  2020. 
According  to  Eurostat,  households  accounted  for  26.7%  of  the  final 
energy  consumption  in  the  EU-27  countries  in  2010.  Biomass  has 
long  traditions  in  heating  and  power  generation.  As  renewable 
energy,  it  complements  the  exploitation  of  wind  and  solar  PV/ 
thermal  as  base-load  energy  supply,  because  it  is  a  continuously 
available  source  of  primary  energy  and  also  available  on  cold  cli¬ 
matic  areas  during  winter  [1].  According  to  Dong  et  al.  [1],  the 
market  potential  of  biomass-fueled  micro-cogeneration  technology 
has  been  recognized  worldwide,  but  the  level  its  commercialization 
and  implementation  is  still  low. 
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The  key  micro-cogeneration  technologies  within  the  smallest 
power  range  of  1-5  kWe  are  fuel  cells  (FC),  Stirling  engines  (SE),  and 
internal  combustion  engines  (ICE)  [2].  The  use  of  fuel  cells  and  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  engines  is  restrained  either  by  their  early  stage  of 
development  (FC)  or  the  need  of  fuel  processing  (e.g.  gasification, 
reformation  or  electrolysis),  easily  resulting  in  extra  costs,  when 
biomass  is  utilized  as  a  fuel  3].  Stirling  engines  (SE)  raise  to  the 
challenge  with  their  ability  to  utilize  a  variety  of  thermal  sources  [4]. 
Bonnet  et  al.  [5]  suggest  the  Ericsson  engine  as  an  alternative  to  SE 
due  to  its  less  complicated  design  and  thus  potentially  reduced  costs. 
Organic  Rankine  Cycle  (ORC)  has  been  considered  a  promising,  low- 
cost  alternative  for  biomass-fueled  micro-cogeneration,  capable  of 
operating  at  low  temperatures,  which  makes  it  suitable  for  waste 
heat  recovery  [6].  Alanne  et  al.  [7]  have  proposed  a  rotary  steam 
engine  to  be  integrated  with  a  17  kWth  pellet-fueled  boiler. 

The  possibility  of  recovering  heat  using  thermoelectric  genera¬ 
tors  has  been  studied  since  1910s  [8].  The  first  targets  of  application 
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Nomenclature 

Tew 

average  temperature  of  cooling  water,  K 

Tg 

gas  temperature,  K 

A  overall  heat  transfer  area,  m2 

TG,ave 

average  gas  temperature,  I< 

Ah  heat  transfer  area,  m2 

Th 

hot  source  temperature  (hot  side  temperature  of 

cp  G  specific  heat  of  gas.  J/kg  I< 

thermoelectric  material),  K 

C02fuei  i  carbon  dioxide  emission  factor  for  the  fuel  into  the 

Tout 

gas  outlet  temperature  from  combustion  chamber,  K 

system  (i-th  hour),  g/kW  h 

ZT 

figure  of  merit,  — 

C02grid,z  carbon  dioxide  emission  factor  for  the  grid  electricity 

ZT 

average  figure  of  merit,  - 

(i-th  hour),  g/kW  h 

V 

volume  (of  the  combustion  chamber),  m3 

dh  hydraulic  diameter  (of  the  combustion  chamber),  m 

Wgrid.i 

electricity  purchased  from  the  grid  (i-th  hour),  kW  h 

h  convective  heat  transfer  coefficient,  W/m2  K 

OLq 

absorptivity  of  combustion  gases,  - 

hc w  convective  heat  transfer  coefficient  of  cooling  water, 

«h2o 

absorptivity  of  water  vapor,  - 

W/m2  I< 

«C02 

absorptivity  of  carbon  monoxide,  - 

he  convective  heat  transfer  coefficient  of  gas,  W/m2  K 

eG 

emissivity  of  combustion  gases,  - 

Nu  Nusselt  number,  — 

£H 

emissivity  of  chamber  wall,  — 

Pnet  net  electrical  power  in  AC,  W 

K 

electrical  conductivity,  S/m 

PERfuei.i  primary  energy  factor  for  the  fuel  into  the  system  (i-th 

X 

thermal  conductivity,  W/m  K 

hour),  kW  h/kW  h 

o 

Stefan-Bolzmann  constant,  W/m2  K4 

PERgrid,/  primary  energy  factor  for  the  grid  electricity  (i-th 

£G 

emissivity  of  gas,  - 

hour),  kW  h/kW  h 

<2> 

heat  flow,  W 

Pr  Prandtl  number,  - 

T>c 

convective  heat  flow  of  combustion  chamber,  W 

gm> c  mass  flow  of  the  combustion  gases,  kg/s 

<2>CC 

total  heat  flow  of  combustion  chamber,  W 

Qfuei.z  fuel  consumption  of  the  micro-cogeneration  system  (i- 

^cond 

conduction  heat  flow  through  the  thermoelectric 

th  hour),  kW  h 

material,  W 

Re  Reynolds  number,  - 

$cw 

heat  flow  to  the  cooling  water,  W 

S  Seebeck  coefficient,  pV/K 

radiation  heat  flow  of  combustion  chamber,  W 

sm  mean  beam  length  of  the  thermal  radiation,  m 

$fuel 

thermal  flow  from  fuel  calculated  from  lower  heating 

T  temperature,  K 

value  (LHV),  W 

Tad  adiabatic  combustion  temperature,  I< 

®th 

thermal  flow  delivered  to  the  water  circulation,  W 

Tc  heat  sink  temperature  (cold  side  temperature  of 

thermoelectric  material),  K 

were  spacecrafts  in  1950s  [9].  Later,  low-temperature  difference 
(80-100  I<)  applications  on  off-shore  oil  platforms  [10]  and  in  heat 
recovery  from  solid  waste  [11  have  been  discussed.  Stove-top  ap¬ 
plications  for  thermoelectric  generators  have  been  introduced  by 
Killander  &  Bass  [12]  and  Nuwayhid  et  al.  [13],  whereas  Qiu  & 
Hayden  [14]  present  a  natural  gas-fired  thermoelectric  system.  A 
conceptual  domestic  thermoelectric  cogeneration  system  (DTCS) 
was  introduced  by  Zheng  et  al.  [15],  who  developed  a  bench-scale 
experimental  prototype  of  a  DTCS  to  be  integrated  in  a  domestic 
boiler  system.  Their  target  was  to  improve  the  electrical  efficiency 
by  better  organizing  the  heat  transfer  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  a 
cooling  fan,  which  was  mentioned  as  a  disadvantage  in  the  stove 
applications.  They  achieved  the  conversion  efficiency  of  4%  at  the 
temperature  difference  of  130  °C  and  concluded  that  better  per¬ 
formance  can  be  obtained  by  a  better  design  of  heat  exchangers. 
Their  study  did  not  address  the  boiler  operation  according  to  the 
user’s  needs  and  boiler  size. 

This  paper  conceptualizes  a  micro-cogeneration  system, 
where  thermoelectric  material  is  directly  integrated  in  the  heat 
transfer  surfaces  of  the  combustion  chamber  and  convection 
tubes  of  a  conventional  domestic  wooden-pellet-fired  boiler.  The 
aim  is  to  find  the  highest  possible  conversion  efficiency  with  the 
slightest  structural  change  in  a  commercial  boiler.  To  that  end,  a 
computational  model  is  developed  to  characterize  the  part-load 
electrical  and  thermal  efficiencies  (based  on  the  lower  heating 
value  of  the  fuel,  LHV)  of  the  integrated  system.  The  computa¬ 
tional  model  can  be  applied  to  any  boiler,  any  properties  of  fuel 
and  any  thermoelectric  material.  Secondly,  a  computational 
analysis  is  conducted  to  assess  the  cost  and  emission  reduction 
potentials  of  a  20  l<Wth  DTCS.  Both  the  daily  operational  hours 
and  the  annual  energy  balance  of  the  DTCS  in  a  typical  single¬ 


family  house  in  Finland  are  found  out  using  the  whole-building 
simulation  tool  IDA-ICE. 

2.  Theory 

2 A.  Thermoelectric  modules 

Thermoelectric  power  generation  is  based  on  the  so  called 
Seebeck  effect,  where  a  voltage  is  generated  between  two  ends  of  N 
and  P  type  semiconductors  (thermoelectric  materials).  The  voltage 
is  proportional  to  the  temperature  difference  between  the  ends  of 
these  semiconductors,  where  the  hot  end  is  connected  to  the 
thermal  source  (combustion)  and  the  cold  end  to  some  heat  sink 
(water  circulation).  The  typical  thermoelectric  materials  (bismuth 
in  combination  with  antimony,  tellurium  or  selenium)  operate  up 
to  523  I<  (250  °C),  whereas  some  materials  (alloys  of  lead  telluride 
and  silicon  germanium)  accept  temperatures  ranging  from  850  to 
1300  K  (577-1027  °C)  [15]. 

The  semiconductors  are  arranged  into  thermoelectric  modules 
(elements),  where  both  the  hot  and  the  cold  ends  are  attached  to 
uniform  heat  transfer  surfaces.  In  principle,  by  installing  multiple 
elements  on  top  of  each  other  (multi-stage  elements),  the  tem¬ 
perature  difference  between  the  hot  and  cold  surfaces  can  be 
increased.  The  output  of  thermoelectric  generation  is  direct  current 
(DC)  at  the  voltage  level  depending  on  how  the  thermoelectric 
modules  are  coupled  (series  and/or  parallel).  Power  management 
unit  (sine  wave  inverter)  is  required  to  convert  the  DC  output  to 
alternating  current  (AC)  at  desired  voltage  level  (e.g.  220  V)  and 
frequency  (e.g.  50  Hz).  The  schematic  diagram  of  thermoelectric 
power  generation  is  in  Fig.  1  and  the  structures  of  single  and  multi¬ 
stage  thermoelectric  modules  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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Hot  side  (heat  source)  at  temperature  Th 


Fig.  1.  Schematic  diagram  of  thermoelectric  power  generation  (single-stage). 


the  supply  water  temperature  (max.  70  °C)  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  outdoor  temperature  (TC2).  Domestic  hot  water  (55  °C)  is 
also  produced  in  the  boiler,  by  circulating  cold  water  through  a  heat 
exchanger  located  at  the  top  of  the  boiler.  Fig.  4  shows  a  schematic 
diagram  of  integrating  the  boiler  into  a  hydronic  heating  system. 

The  power  control  is  based  on  adjusting  the  fuel  input  to  the 
burner.  Several  control  strategies  are  useful,  but  basically  the  heat 
generation  is  adapted  to  track  the  thermal  demand  of  the  building, 
the  electricity  being  a  by-product  of  thermal  supply.  Here,  excess 
electricity  is  fed  into  a  battery  or  the  power  grid  through  the  power 
conditioning  system  at  the  required  AC/DC  voltage,  and  the 
shortage  is  compensated  by  discharging  the  battery  or  purchasing 
electricity  from  the  power  grid. 

3.  Calculations 

3.1.  Performance  of  the  thermoelectric  module 

The  key  temperatures  for  the  energy  conversion  and  heat 
transfer  are  depicted  in  Fig.  5. 

The  performance  of  any  thermoelectric  material  is  indicated  by 
the  figure  of  merit,  ZT,  which  is  calculated  from  Eq.  (1)  [15]: 


2.2.  The  novel  pellet-fueled  DTCS  concept 


(1) 


In  standard  pellet-fueled  boilers,  the  combustion  chamber  is 
made  of  steel  or  another  metal  with  a  good  thermal  conductance  and 
tolerance  for  high  temperatures.  The  combustion  chamber  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  body  of  circulated  water.  The  temperature  of  exhaust 
gases  drops  significantly,  before  the  gas  exits  from  the  combustion 
chamber.  The  remaining  heat  of  exhaust  gases  is  recovered  in  con¬ 
vection  tubes  after  the  chamber.  The  water  is  circulated  and  it  can  be 
stirred,  which  enables  intensified  forced  convection  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  combustion  chamber  to  water. 

When  a  standard  boiler  is  converted  into  a  domestic  ther¬ 
moelectric  cogeneration  system,  the  combustion  chamber  is 
either  coated  with  thermoelectric  modules  or  designed  so  that 
the  heat  transfer  surface  itself  builds  up  one  single  water-proof 
thermoelectric  structure.  Here,  the  thermoelectric  structure 
works  as  de  facto  insulator  instead  of  conductor,  and  a  multi¬ 
stage  element  is  used  to  ensure  as  large  temperature  difference 
as  possible.  Exhaust  gases  exit  from  the  combustion  chamber  at 
higher  temperature,  and  a  major  part  of  the  heat  transfer  now 
takes  place  in  convection  tubes  after  the  chamber.  The  above 
principle  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  jacket  at  the  top  of  the  boiler  is 
kept  between  lower  and  upper  boundaries  (80-90  °C)  by  the 
control  (TCI )  of  the  burner.  The  temperature  of  the  supply  water  for 
the  radiator  network  is  controlled  by  mixing  the  return  water  from 
the  radiator  network  with  the  hot  boiler  water,  and  the  set  point  for 


where  ZT  is  the  figure  of  merit,  T  is  temperature  in  Kelvin,  5  is  the 
Seebeck  coefficient,  k  is  the  electrical  conductivity  and  A  is  the 
thermal  conductivity. 

The  conversion  efficiency  of  the  thermoelectric  structure  is  [15] 


rH-rc  Vi  +zt-  l 

rH  yA  +ZT  +  i 


(2) 


where  ZT  is  the  average  figure  of  merit,  Th  is  the  hot  source  tem¬ 
perature  and  Tc  is  the  heat  sink  temperature  in  Kelvin. 


3.2.  Heat  transfer  in  the  combustion  chamber  and  convection  tubes 

The  major  share  of  heat  transfer  in  the  combustion  chamber 
takes  place  as  radiation  and  is  affected  by  the  properties  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  vapor  in  the  combustion  gases.  Convection  heat 
transfer  dominates  in  cooling  tubes,  whereas  the  radiation  plays  a 
minor  role  only. 

For  the  present  model,  the  effective  emissivity  and  absorptivity 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  are  determined  following  the 
method  presented  by  Stephan  &  Baehr  [17].  In  the  present  model, 
the  combustion  chamber  is  approximated  as  a  cylinder  with  in¬ 
clined  top.  The  mean  beam  length  of  the  thermal  radiation  in  the 
chamber  is  sm  =  3.6  (VIA)  [17]. 


Single  stage 


Multistage 


Fig.  2.  Thermoelectric  modules. 
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Supply 
water  out 
at  90  °C 


Multi-stage 

thermoelectric 

structure 


Exhaust 
gas  out 
at 

-140 °C 


Water 

jacket 

Convection 

tubes 


constant,  eq  is  emissivity  of  the  combustion  gases,  Tc.ave  T  is 
the  average  gas  temperature,  olq  is  the  absorptivity  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  gases,  Th  is  the  average  chamber  wall  surface  tempera¬ 
ture  (=hot  side  thermoelectric  material  surface  temperature)  and 
he  is  the  convective  heat  transfer  coefficient  of  the  combustion 
gases  [17]. 

The  emissivity  of  the  two  molecular  gases  (H20  and  C02)  is 
determined  by  the  well-known  Hottel-diagrams,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  emitting  gas,  TG,  and  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas 
multiplied  by  the  mean  beam  length  of  the  chamber  (pG'Sm)  are 
input  parameters.  The  emissivity  of  water  vapor  is  in  addition 
corrected  using  a  correction  factor  Ch2o,  which  depends  on  the 
partial  pressure  of  the  water  vapor.  When  the  emissivity  of  C02  is 
determined,  the  absorptivity  of  C02  can  be  calculated  from 


Return 
4  water  in 
at  40  °C 

Combustion 

chamber 


Fig.  3.  Integrating  thermoelectric  structure  into  a  pellet-fueled  boiler. 


The  heat  flow  in  the  combustion  chamber  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  heat  capacity  flow,  adiabatic  combustion  temperature,  and 
outlet  temperature  of  combustion  gases 

^cc  =  9m,Gcp,G(Tad  —  Tout)  (3) 

On  the  other  hand,  heat  flow  is  the  sum  of  radiation  and  con¬ 
vection  heat  flows 

<2>cc  =  0r  +  &c  (4) 

where  radiation  heat  flow  is  calculated  from 


«C02  =  eco2(Tc/THf65  (7) 

Correspondingly,  for  H20  absorptivity 


^H20  =  £H2o(Tg/Th)0A5 


(8) 


Relying  on  Eq.  (5),  the  emission  of  the  gases  is  proportional  to 
the  4th  power  of  absolute  gas  temperature  TG.  Thus,  the  emitting 
average  gas  temperature  in  the  combustion  chamber  TG>aVe  is 
calculated  based  on  adiabatic  combustion  temperature  and  outlet 
temperature 


T4 


,ave 


7^5  7^5 

1  out  1  ad 

5  (Tout  —  Tacj) 


(9) 


Combining  the  Eqs.  (3)— (6)  and  (9),  the  heat  flow  from  the  gases 
is  in  the  combustion  chamber  can  be  calculated  from 


$cc  =9m,GCp,G(Tad  -  Tout)  =  H 2  ^H^gGTG  ave 
+  ^G^H  (Tg  ,ave  Th) 


«g  ri) 


(10) 


<2>r  =  £J±±lAHa(ecTlave  -  «g7h) 
and  convective  heat  flow  from 
#c  =  ^G^H  (TG,ave  “  ^h) 


The  above  heat  flow  is  conducted  through  the  thermoelectric 
material  to  the  cooling  water  side.  The  conduction  heat  flow 
through  the  material  is 


(6) 


^cond 


^AH(rH  -  7c) 


(ID 


where  en  is  the  emissivity  of  the  combustion  chamber  wall  (the 
hot  surface  of  the  thermoelectric  material),  A H  is  the  heat 
transfer  area  of  the  combustion  chamber,  o  is  Stefan-Bolzmann 


where  Ae  is  the  heat  conductivity  and  de  the  thickness  of  thermo¬ 
electric  structure.  Tc  is  the  average  cooling  water  side  surface 
temperature  of  the  thermoelectric  structure. 


Radiator 

network 


Fig.  4.  Schematic  diagram  of  a  hydronic  heating  system  [16]. 
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Combustion/flue  gas 


Single  or  multi¬ 
stage 

thermoelectric 

structure 

Water 


Tg 


Th 


Tc 


Tw 


=  the  temperature  of  flue  gas  in  the  combustion 
chamber/convection  tubes 

=  the  temperature  of  the  hot  side  of  the  thermoelectric 
structure  (i.e.  the  surface  temperature  of  the  flue  gas 
side) 

=  the  temperature  of  the  cold  side  of  the  thermoelectric 
structure  (heat  sink) 

=  the  temperature  of  the  water  body 


Fig.  5.  Temperature  profile  of  the  energy  conversion  in  DTCS. 


Finally,  heat  flow  transferred  to  the  cooling  water  is 

^CW  =  ftcwA:(Tc  -  7cw)(=  ^cond)  (12) 

where  hew  is  the  convective  heat  transfer  coefficient  of  cooling 
water,  including  the  heat  transfer  resistance  of  thin  metallic 
chamber  wall.  Tew  is  the  average  temperature  of  cooling  water. 
Because  no  heat  is  stored  to  the  system,  the  total  heat  flow  from  the 
combustion  chamber  is  transferred  through  conduction  and  con¬ 
vection,  a  fraction  of  it  converted  to  electricity  and  a  fraction 
transferred  to  cooling  water,  which  can  be  expressed  as 

0cc  =  $r  +  $c  =  ^CW  +  ^TE^cc  (13) 

The  convective  heat  transfer  coefficients  for  both  the  combus¬ 
tion  chamber  and  for  the  water  body  are  determined  in  terms  of  the 
Nusselt  number  (Nu):  h  =  Nu-(A/dh).  The  required  correlation  for 
the  combustion  chamber  is 

Nu  =  0.664  ^/{Re)Pr^3  (14) 

and  for  the  gas  flow  in  cooling  tubes 


Overall  efficiency  rjtot  =  Pnel+  ^th  (19) 

0fuel 

In  the  above  definitions,  <£>fuei  is  the  thermal  flow  from  fuel 
calculated  from  lower  heating  value  (LHV),  $th  is  the  thermal  flow 
delivered  to  the  water  circulation  (taking  into  account  the  heat 
losses  through  exhaust  gases  and  the  envelope  of  the  boiler),  and 
Pnet  is  the  net  electrical  power  in  AC  (including  the  losses  of  power 
management  system). 

Correspondingly,  the  net  electrical  power  and  thermal  flow 
delivered  to  the  water  circulation  are  defined  in  Eqs.  (20)  and  (21). 


fnet  =  ^PM^TE^tot 

(20) 

0fh  =  (1  -  ^?TE )  0fot 

(21) 

where  tipm  is  the  efficiency  of  the  power  management  system. 

The  part-load  operation  is  brought  about  by  adjusting  the  pellet 
feed-in  mechanism  so  that  the  fuel  input  represents  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  nominal  fuel  capacity.  Part-load  ratio  is  defined  as 

r  =  0fuel/0fuel,nom  (22) 


Nu  =  1.8(J?ePr(dh/L))1/3  (15) 

The  Nusselt  number  for  the  water  side  is  calculated  from  the 
well-known  Dittus-Boelter  correlation: 

Nu  =  0.023 Re°-8Pr04  (16) 


where  0fUei,nom  represents  the  100%  fuel  capacity  of  the  boiler.  Here, 
convective  heat  transfer  coefficients  are  assumed  to  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  flow  Reynolds  numbers  as  shown  in  Eqs.  (14)— (16). 
The  effect  of  mass  flow  changes  in  part  load  conditions  now  can  be 
taken  into  account,  when  calculating  the  heat  transfer  coefficient. 


where  the  flow  speed  on  the  water  side  of  5  cm/s  is  used. 

The  heat  flow  in  the  convection  tubes,  &ct,  is  calculated  basically 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  combustion  chamber  The  main  difference 
is  that  the  average  gas  temperature  is  now  the  arithmetic  average  of 
the  inlet  and  outlet  temperatures.  No  combustion  takes  place, 
when  the  inlet  temperature  of  convection  tubes  equals  to  the  outlet 
temperature  of  combustion  chamber. 

3.3.  Plant  efficiency  and  part-load  operation 


3.4.  Primary  energy  use  and  CO2  emission  rates 

The  primary  energy  use  and  CO2  emission  rates  are  calculated  by 
summing  up  the  products  of  simulated  hourly  consumptions  of 
each  energy  carrier  (fuel,  electricity)  and  the  corresponding  energy 
conversion  factors  (PE  or  CO2).  The  annual  (8760  h)  primary  energy 
demand  Qpr  is  now 

8760 

Qpr  —  (OfueuPERfuei  /  =t  Wgrjd ,iPERgrid ,z 

i  =  l 


The  overall  performance  of  the  integrated  DTCS  is  evaluated  in 
terms  of  electrical,  thermal  and  overall  efficiencies.  The  efficiencies 
of  the  integrated  system  are  defined  in  Eqs.  (17)— (19): 

Electrical  efficiency  pe  =  (17) 

0fuel 


where  Qfuei,;  and  are  the  fuel  consumption  of  the  micro¬ 

cogeneration  system  and  the  electricity  purchased  from  the  grid, 
and  PERfUei,/  and  PERgrid,z  are  the  primary  energy  factors  for  the  fuel 
consumed  by  the  system  and  the  grid  electricity  during  the  i-th  hour. 
Correspondingly,  the  carbon  dioxide  emissions  are  obtained  from 


0, 


th 


01 


fuel 


8760 


(18)  CO2  —  (Qfuei, /CO; 


'2 fuel,i  ^  ^grid,z^'^2grid,i 


i  =  l 


Thermal  efficiency  rjth 


(24) 
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where  C02fuei,i  and  C02grid are  the  carbon  dioxide  emission  factors 
for  the  fuel  used  by  the  system  and  the  grid  electricity  during  the  i-th 
hour.  In  Eqs.  (23)  and  (24),  the  purchased  electricity  Wgnd,;  is 
negative,  when  surplus  electricity  is  fed  into  the  grid  at  the  i-th  hour. 

3.5.  Computational  analysis 

3.5 A.  Target  boiler 

The  computational  analysis  is  applied  to  a  common,  pellet- 
fueled  hydronic  boiler  (Ariterm  Biomatic  20+)  with  nominal  ther¬ 
mal  output  of  20  kWth.  The  performance  of  the  reference  boiler  has 
been  tested  against  the  European  Standard  EN  303-5,  Clause  4.1  by 
the  Technical  Research  Centre  of  Finland  (VTT).  The  test  report  is 
confidential.  The  boiler  data  is  summarized  in  Table  1. 

The  integrated  DTCS  makes  use  of  the  same  body  as  the  above 
pellet  boiler,  but  the  combustion  chamber  and  the  convection  tubes 
(which  are  made  of  5  mm  steel  plate  in  the  standard  boiler)  are  now 
assumed  to  have  been  replaced  by  thermoelectric  structure 
(thickness  varying  from  1  to  4  cm).  For  the  computational  perfor¬ 
mance  analysis,  a  constant  ZT-value  and  thermal  conductivity  of 
the  material  are  assumed,  which  resembles  the  properties  of  Bi2Te3. 

3.5.2.  Target  building 

The  target  building  is  a  one-floor  single-family  house  located  in 
Helsinki,  Finland.  The  building  is  equipped  with  a  central  me¬ 
chanical  exhaust  ventilation  system  with  no  heat  recovery.  The 
heating  system  is  programmed  to  maintain  a  constant  room  tem¬ 
perature.  The  building  does  not  contain  a  cooling  system,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  rise  during  summer  months.  The  electrical  de¬ 
mand  is  the  sum  of  the  power  requirements  of  appliances 
(including  fans  and  pumps)  and  lighting.  The  hourly  profile  is 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  everyday  experience.  The  annual  level  of 
electrical  consumption  is  acquired  from  Haulio  [18].  The  daily  de¬ 
mand  profiles  of  electricity  used  for  lighting  have  been  determined 
separately  for  each  season:  winter  (October  to  February),  spring 
(March  and  April),  summer  (May  to  July),  and  autumn  (August  and 
September).  The  electrical  demand  profiles  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Table  1 

Input  data  for  the  computational  analysis. 

Fuel 


Pellet  diameter  [mm] 

8 

Moisture  content  [%] 

8.6% 

Calorific  value  [MJ/kg] 

17.25 

Boiler/DTCS 

Net  weight  (empty)  [kg] 

245 

Gross  (installed)  dimensions  [mm] 

935  x  608  x  1755 

Heat  transfer  area  of  combustion  chamber  [m2] 

0.72 

Heat  transfer  area  of  convection  tubes  [m2] 

1.35 

Water  volume  [L] 

140 

Measured  boiler  efficiency  (LHV)  at 

91% 

nominal  thermal  load  [%] 

Measured  boiler  efficiency  (LHV)  at  30% 

86% 

thermal  load  [%] 

ZT-value 

1 

Thermal  conductivity  of  thermoelectric 

1.2 

structure  [W/m  K] 

Simulated  building 

Weather  file 

Helsinki— Vantaa 

Heated  area  [m2] 

Int’l  Airport  (1980-2009) 
135.6 

Number  of  occupants 

4 

Occupied  each  day  between 

5:00  P.M.— 8:00  A.M. 

Air  flow  rate  [L  s_1] 

49.5  (constant  air  flow) 

Daily  hot  water  demand  [L] 

240 

Room  temperature  [°C] 

21.5 

U-value  (walls)  [W/m2  K] 

0.42 

U-value  (windows)  [W/m2  K] 

2.2 

U-value  (floor)  [W/m2  K] 

0.3 

U-value  (ceiling)  [W/m2  K] 

0.24 

Time  [h] 

- Appliances  (incl.fans  and  pumps)  -■“Lighting  -  winter 

-A-Ligliting  -  spring  -♦-Lighting  -  summer 

-♦-Lighting  -  autumn 

Fig.  6.  Daily  profiles  of  electrical  demand. 

The  demand  of  domestic  hot  water  is  evaluated,  relying  on  the 
general  estimate  that  four  occupants  consume  60  L  per  person  per 
day  [19].  The  specific  water  flow  of  a  tap  and  a  shower  is  0.2  L/s  20], 
and  the  estimate  of  the  Finnish  Energy  Agency  (Motiva)  for  the 
proportion  of  hot  water  in  the  total  water  consumption  is  40%.  The 
water  is  heated  from  5  °C  to  55  °C  [19].  Assuming  that  showers  are 
in  use  5  min  at  7:00  A.M.,  8:00  P.M.,  9:00  P.M.  and  10:00  P.M.  and 
the  taps  10  min  at  6:00  A.M.,  6:00  P.M.  and  11:00  P.M,  the  total 
consumption  of  hot  water  is  240  L.  Outside  the  heating  period, 
thermal  energy  is  still  needed  to  produce  hot  water,  and  a  high 
temperature  must  be  maintained  in  the  boiler.  In  stand-by  condi¬ 
tions,  heat  transfer  between  the  boiler  and  the  surrounding  air 
(skin  losses)  must  be  compensated.  The  summary  of  the  key  input 
data  for  building  simulation  is  in  Table  1.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
Kalamees  et  al.  [21]  for  further  details. 

3.5.3.  Research  method 

The  IDA-ICE  whole-building  simulation  tool,  which  has  been 
validated  for  example  in  Travesi  et  al.  [22]  and  Loutzenhiser  et  al. 
[23  are  employed  in  combination  with  a  spreadsheet-based  post¬ 
processing  application  to  determine  the  operational  hours,  the 
electric  power  shortage  and  surplus  for  a  single-family  house 
equipped  with  a  pellet-fueled,  integrated  DTCS.  In  validity  tests,  the 
variation  between  actual  energy  demand  and  energy  demand 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  dynamic,  whole-building  simulations  has 
been  observed  to  be  up  to  ±10%,  but  the  best  agreements  lay  within 
±3%  [24]. 

The  operation  of  the  DTCS  is  modeled  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  depicted  in  Section  3.  The  parameters  of  the  model  are 
calibrated  to  full  agreement  with  the  experimental  measurement 
conducted  by  VTT  for  the  standard  boiler.  The  electricity  conversion 
losses  are  neglected.  The  skin  loss  from  the  boiler  to  the  room  is 
considered  small  in  comparison  with  the  exhaust  losses.  The  power 
demand  of  the  water  circulation  pump  and  the  heat  gain  related  to 
integrated  boiler  skin  losses  are  considered  the  same  as  them  of  the 
standard  boiler. 

The  boiler  operates  in  thermal-tracking  mode,  i.e.  the  thermal 
energy  demands  are  met  and  electricity  is  considered  a  “by-prod¬ 
uct”.  Two  operational  strategies  are  examined.  In  the  first  strategy, 
the  boiler  is  controlled  following  the  “on-off’-mode,  where  the 
hourly  thermal  demand  is  compensated  by  running  the  burner  at 
nominal  (100%)  fuel  input  (thermal  output)  as  long  as  needed.  In 
the  second  strategy,  the  boiler  operates  at  three  power  levels:  100%, 
65%  or  30%,  according  to  the  hourly  average  thermal  requirements. 

The  ON/OFF  controlled  boiler  operates  at  nominal  (design)  po¬ 
wer  when  the  system  is  switched  on.  In  that  case,  the  fuel  feeding 
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mechanism  is  fully  open  or  closed  and  the  fuel  input  corresponds  to 
the  nominal  (100%)  fuel  capacity.  The  thermal  flow  transferred  to 
water  circulation  is  referred  to  as  nominal  thermal  power  of  the 
system.  The  net  electrical  output  in  the  same  conditions  is  the 
nominal  electrical  output  of  the  system. 

4.  Results  and  discussion 

4.1.  Temperatures  and  efficiencies 

With  the  reference  fuel,  the  adiabatic  combustion  temperature 
was  calculated  for  all  the  examined  power  levels,  being  1480  °C  at 
the  100%  operation.  The  calculation  method  was  the  thermal  en¬ 
gineering  software  PROSIM  (Endat  -  Thermal  Power  Plant  Simu¬ 
lations,  Website:  http://www.endat.fi/,  last  access,  October  9, 2013). 
The  temperatures  of  the  exiting  exhaust  gases  (Tg)  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  difference  over  the  thermoelectric  structure  were  deter¬ 
mined  through  the  thermodynamic  model  in  Section  3.  The  results 
for  both  the  combustion  chamber  and  the  convection  tubes  are 
summarized  in  Table  2  for  the  nominal  (100%)  operation.  The 
thickness  zero  (0  cm)  of  thermoelectric  structure  refers  to  the 
standard  boiler,  where  the  combustion  chamber  has  been  made  of 
5  mm  steel. 

As  seen  in  Table  2,  temperature  differences  up  to  660  °C  can  be 
achieved  using  the  present  configuration,  the  hot  side  temperature 
reaching  the  level  of  750  °C  (1023  K).  In  these  conditions,  the  use  of 
thermoelectric  materials  with  tolerance  to  high  temperatures,  such  as 
lead  telluride  and  silicon  germanium,  is  required.  Since  the  used  ZT 
value  is  conservative,  the  present  study  to  some  extent  un¬ 
derestimates  the  electrical  output  of  the  system  in  high  temperatures. 

Because  the  thermoelectric  structure  works  as  an  insulation 
between  the  combustion  chamber  and  the  water  envelope,  the 
exhaust  gas  will  leave  the  boiler  at  a  relatively  high  temperature, 
which  increases  the  heat  loss.  Running  the  standard  boiler  at  the 
nominal  power,  the  exhaust  gases  can  be  cooled  down  to  100  °C, 
whereas  with  the  4  cm  thermoelectric  structure  thickness,  the  flue 
gas  temperature  will  remain  as  high  as  200  °C.  Correspondingly,  the 
heat  flow  to  the  water  is  reduced,  which  has  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  when  selecting  a  DTCS  for  heating  purposes.  In  the  present 
study,  the  size  of  the  boiler  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  heating 
demand  of  the  building  in  all  circumstances. 

The  electrical  and  thermal  efficiencies  of  the  examined  DTCS  are 
in  Fig.  7.  The  efficiencies  are  given  for  both  the  nominal  operation 
(100%)  and  the  part-load  operations  (30%  and  65%)  as  a  function  of 
the  material  thickness.  The  upper  (descending)  curves  represent 
the  thermal  efficiencies  and  the  lower  (progressive)  curves  the 
electrical  efficiencies. 


Table  2 

Temperature  profiles  of  the  DTCS. 


Thickness  of  thermoelectric 

Temperatures  | 

[°C] 

structure  [cm] 

Tg 

Th 

Tc 

Temperature  difference 

Combustion  chamber 

0 

592.5 

125.0 

125.0 

0.0 

1 

640.7 

281.9 

116.4 

165.4 

2 

741.0 

428.2 

106.6 

321.6 

3 

810.1 

594.0 

98.8 

495.2 

4 

907.5 

748.0 

88.5 

659.5 

Convection  tubes 

0 

104.0 

90.1 

90.1 

0.0 

1 

131.0 

132.9 

83.2 

49.7 

2 

156.0 

177.5 

80.7 

96.8 

3 

178.0 

216.0 

78.3 

137.7 

4 

203.0 

260.1 

75.8 

184.2 

20% 

18% 

16% 

14% 

12% 

10% 

8% 

6% 

4% 

2% 

0% 


o 


W 


Thickness  of  thermoelectric  structure  [cm] 


- r)th(100%) - r|th  (65  %)  - -nth  (30%) 

- Tie  (100%) - Tie  (65%)  - rje(30%) 


Fig.  7.  Electrical  and  thermal  efficiencies  of  the  DTCS  (full  load  and  part-load). 


The  maximum  electrical  plant  efficiency  (8.9%)  is  obtained  at 
4  cm  structure  thickness.  The  corresponding  nominal  electrical 
output  is  1.91  kWe,  the  majority  of  which  taking  place  in  the 
thermoelectric  structure  installed  in  the  combustion  chamber.  Due 
to  the  insulation  effect  of  the  thermoelectric  structure,  the  overall 
efficiency  (i.e.  the  sum  of  electrical  and  thermal  efficiencies)  will  be 
reduced.  When  operated  at  the  nominal  power,  the  O2  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  exhaust  gases  is  6%.  At  the  part  load,  increased  amount  of 
combustion  air  remains  without  participating  in  the  combustion. 
Thus,  the  O2  concentration  in  the  exhaust  gases  is  10%  at  65%  load 
and  14%  at  the  30%,  load,  which,  in  turn,  decreases  the  efficiency. 
Here,  the  efficiencies  have  been  determined  for  the  above  part 
loads  only.  The  DTCS  is  operable  at  any  part  load  between  20%  and 
100%  and  the  corresponding  efficiencies  can  be  determined  by  the 
model  in  Section  3. 

4.2.  Annual  energy  balance  and  operational  hours 

The  building’s  simulated  annual  electrical  demand  is  4719  kW  h/ 
y  and  thermal  demand  (including  both  space  heating  and  domestic 
hot  water)  is  26,319  kW  h/y.  The  proportions  of  the  annual  pur¬ 
chased  and  delivered  electrical  energy  for  each  thermoelectric 
structure  thicknesses  are  depicted  in  Fig.  8.  The  graph  also  indicates 
which  part  of  the  annual  electrical  energy  consumption  can  be  met 
through  the  DTCS  (on-site). 

The  data  indicates  that  maximum  47%  of  the  annual  electrical 
consumption  can  be  met  using  the  on-off-controlled  DTCS  (at  4  cm 
structure  thickness,  annual  operating  hours  1608  h/y).  Significant 
annual  electrical  surplus  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  structure 
thickness  is  3  cm  or  more.  The  annual  fuel  consumptions  (solid  line) 
and  operational  hours  (dashed  line)  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 

Generating  electricity  with  the  pellet-boiler  still  ensuring  that 
enough  heat  will  be  transferred  to  the  hydronic  heating  system 
increases  both  the  number  of  operational  hours  and  the  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  DTCS.  This  is  because  an  equal  nominal  fuel  input  is 
used  for  both  the  standard  boiler  and  the  DTCS.  Controlling  the 
boiler  at  three  power  levels  drastically  increases  the  annual  oper¬ 
ational  hours,  but  also  results  in  the  part-load  operation  at  lower 
thermal  efficiency.  As  a  consequence,  higher  fuel  consumption 
occurs  than  in  the  on-off  operation,  but  no  significant  amount  of 
electricity  is  generated.  Hence,  the  further  analysis  for  savings  in 
primary  energy,  costs  and  emissions  are  conducted  for  the  on-off 
operated  DTCS  only. 
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Fig.  8.  Electrical  energy  balance  for  the  on-off-controlled  DTCS. 
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Fig.  10.  Primary  energy  and  C02  emission  reduction  potentials. 


4.3.  Reduction  potentials  for  primary  energy  and  CO2  emissions 

Two  data  acquirement  methods  have  been  used  for  primary 
energy  and  CO2  emission  factors  to  find  out  the  reduction  poten¬ 
tials.  In  the  first  method,  the  hourly  total  primary  energy  factors 
and  CO2  emission  factors  are  acquired  from  the  Finnish  electricity 
production  mix  for  the  year  2006,  provided  by  Finnish  Energy  In¬ 
dustries  (ET),  and  the  total  primary  energy  factor  of  1.14  kW  h/kW  h 
and  the  CO2  emission  factor  of  43  g/kW  h  for  wooden  pellet  are 
used  [25].  In  the  second  method,  the  non-renewable  primary  en¬ 
ergy  (NRPE)  factors  (constant  throughout  a  year)  for  local  bio-fuels 
(0.5)  and  electricity  (1.7)  are  used  as  reference.  The  latter  method 
follows  the  latest  Finnish  Building  Code  D3,  2012  [26].  The  reduc¬ 
tion  potentials  for  each  thickness  of  thermoelectric  structure  in  the 
on-off  controlled  DTCS  are  visualized  in  Fig.  10. 

The  data  in  Fig.  10  implies  that  increasing  the  thickness  of 
thermoelectric  material  from  1  cm  to  2  cm  has  a  more  significant 
impact  on  the  reduction  potential  than  increasing  the  thickness 
from  3  to  4  cm.  In  compliance  with  these  results,  three  centimeters 
seems  to  be  a  close-to-optimum  material  thickness  for  a  DTCS  in 
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Fig.  9.  Fuel  consumption  and  annual  operating  hours  for  the  DTCS. 


terms  of  reducing  the  total  primary  energy.  For  thicknesses  more 
than  that,  the  increasing  fuel  consumption  starts  to  nullify  the 
benefits  obtained  from  the  generated  electricity.  The  maximum 
reduction  potentials  (4  cm  structure  thickness)  in  proportional 
terms  are  5%  for  total  primary  energy,  11%  for  non-renewable  pri¬ 
mary  energy,  and  21%  for  CO2  emissions. 

In  Finland,  wooden  pellet  boilers  are  commonly  purchased  by 
private  consumers  to  replace  obsolete  oil-fueled  boilers.  The 
customer  would  have  to  decide  whether  to  replace  the  boiler  by  a 
standard  pellet-fueled  boiler  or  by  a  DTCS.  According  to  D3  [26], 
the  non-renewable  primary  energy  factor  for  light  fuel  oil  is  1.0 
and  the  CO2  emission  factor  of  261  g/kW  h  has  been  used  in  the 
instructions  to  the  Finnish  Energy  Agency  Motiva  for  a  single 
target  building.  In  the  above  conditions,  replacing  an  oil-fueled 
boiler  (annual  efficiency  81%  LHV)  by  a  DTCS  with  3  cm  ther¬ 
moelectric  structure  would  cut  the  non-renewable  primary  en¬ 
ergy  consumption  from  41  MW  h/y  to  20.5  MW  h/y,  which 
defrays  a  50%  reduction.  The  corresponding  numbers  for  CO2 
emission  reductions  are  from  9736  kg/y  to  2031  kg/y  and  79%.  It 
is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  only  replacing  the  oil-fueled 
boiler  with  a  standard  pellet-fueled  boiler  already  cuts  the  NRPE 
by  44%  and  C02  by  74%. 

According  to  Pellettienergia.fi,  there  are  some  70,000  oil-heated 
single-family  dwellings  in  Finland  that  could  be  potentially  heated 
by  a  pellet-fueled  boiler.  Given  that  the  simulated  house  represents 
relatively  well  an  existing  Finnish  single-family  house,  the  esti¬ 
mated  maximum  nationwide  non-renewable  primary  energy 
reduction  potential  (replacement  of  an  oil-heated  boiler  by  a  DTCS 
with  3  cm  thermoelectric  structure)  would  be  1420  GW  h/y,  and  the 
CO2  emission  reduction  potential  would  be  540,000  t/y. 

4.4.  Annual  cost  saving  potentials 

The  cost  saving  potential  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  annual 
energy  consumption  of  each  energy  carrier  (fuel,  electricity)  by  a 
specific  retail  price.  For  electricity,  the  average  market  price  in  May, 
2013  in  Finland  was  15.3  c/kW  h  according  to  the  Energy  Market 
Authority.  Correspondingly,  the  average  retail  price  for  wooden 
pellet  was  5.6  c/kW  h  according  to  Statistics  Finland  (2012).  The 
total  annual  cost  for  electricity  in  the  reference  case  (all  electricity 
purchased  from  the  grid)  is  in  these  conditions  722  €/y  and  the 
total  fuel  cost  1630  €/y. 
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In  Finland,  there  is  no  feed-in  tariff  for  electricity  fed  into  the 
grid.  Therefore,  the  sensitivity  of  the  cost  saving  potential  to  the 
buyback  price  of  electricity  has  been  investigated  instead  of 
assigning  fixed  values.  Here,  the  buyback  price  varies  in  the  range 
0  c/kW  h  and  15  c/kW  h.  This  range  is  based  on  an  unpublished 
survey  of  15  EU  countries,  which  was  carried  out  at  Aalto  University 
Dept,  of  Energy  Technology  in  2011  making  use  of  national 
renewable  energy  action  plans  of  the  Member  States  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union.  The  survey  concluded  that  the  average  feed-in  tariff  for 
small  electricity  generation  based  on  biomass  was  10.5  c/kW  h  at 
minimum  and  12.6  c/kW  h  at  maximum. 

The  results  suggest  that  significant  cost  savings  (more  than 
100  €/y)  can  be  obtained  only,  if  the  DTCS  is  on-off  operated.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  feed-in  tariff  (or  a  net-metering  scheme)  is 
necessary  to  enable  a  monetary  compensation  of  electricity  fed  into 
the  grid.  The  annual  cost  savings  in  comparison  with  the  standard 
boiler  for  each  thickness  of  thermoelectric  structure  and  four 
buyback  prices  of  electricity  (0,  5, 10  and  15  c/kW  h)  are  summa¬ 
rized  in  Fig.  11. 

The  data  indicate  that  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  thermo¬ 
electric  structure  beyond  3  cm  does  not  improve  the  economic 
benefit  of  the  system.  The  explanation  to  this  is  the  role  of  fuel 
consumption  and  generated  electricity  in  the  same  way  as 
mentioned  in  Section  4.3. 

4.5.  Economic  viability 

The  maximum  allowable  difference  (extra)  costs  for  the  DTCS  in 
comparison  with  the  standard  boiler  structure  were  assessed.  A 
three  centimeter  thermoelectric  structure  thickness  was  chosen 
with  an  assumption  that  cost  recovery  period  longer  than  five  years 
is  not  acceptable.  The  discount  rate  (real  interest  rate)  was  allowed 
to  vary  in  the  range  3-10%  and  the  impact  was  examined  at  the 
buyback  rates  of  0,  5, 10  and  15  c/kW  h.  The  allowable  difference 
cost  intervals  at  cost  recovery  period  of  five  years  are  shown  in 
Fig.  12. 

The  data  in  Fig.  12  are  the  representation  of  the  condition  of 
economic  viability,  i.e.  if  the  difference  cost  remains  at  the  given 
level  (or  below  that),  the  investment  is  feasible.  At  present,  a  set  of 
56  mm  x  56  mm  thermoelectric  modules  (max.  operational  tem¬ 
peratures  250-300  °C,  without  the  costs  of  installation)  can  be 
ordered  at  the  roughly  price  of  7600  €/ m2at  minimum  [27].  In  the 
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Fig.  11.  Annual  cost  saving  potentials  (on-off  operation). 
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Fig.  12.  Allowable  difference  costs  at  cost  recovery  period  5  years. 

present  application,  a  thermoelectric  structure  (combustion 
chamber  and  convection  tubes)  at  this  price  level  would  cost  up  to 
15,000  €.  The  difference  between  a  DTCS  and  a  standard  boiler  is 
not  only  the  thermoelectric  structure,  but  a  power  management 
system  with  backup-batteries  is  also  required.  The  average  price  (of 
six  retailers)  for  a  sine  wave  inverter  (inverting  12  VDC  to  240  VAC, 
50  Hz  at  the  power  of  1500  W)  in  Finland  is  490  €.  Assuming  that 
the  backup  electrical  storage  would  require  two  180  Ah  batteries 
(total  storage  capacity  4  kWh),  their  extra  cost  would  be  roughly 
500  €  [28].  At  the  above  price  levels,  the  total  difference  costs 
would  be  up  to  16,000  €,  and  upgrading  a  standard  boiler  to  a  DTCS 
apparently  would  not  be  economically  feasible. 

According  to  the  Finnish  Ministry  of  Environment,  a  household 
in  Finland  may  receive  a  governmental  support  covering  up  to  20% 
of  the  capital  investment.  In  the  international  context,  the 
governmental  support  for  biomass-fueled  small-scale  (<100  kWe) 
cogeneration  may  be  up  to  60%,  but  this  open-handed  supports  are 
ordinarily  targeted  to  larger  than  domestic-scale  plants.  Assuming, 
for  example,  a  20%  investment  support  for  the  DTCS  and  no  in¬ 
vestment  support  for  the  standard  boiler  (reference  price  5716  €), 
the  allowable  cost  of  3  cm  thermoelectric  structure  (at  5  years  cost 
recovery  period)  would  be  660  €/m2  depending  on  the  buyback 
rate.  This  is  only  4%  of  the  price  of  commercially  available  ther¬ 
moelectric  modules  (7600  €/m2). 

The  above  cost  estimates  are  based  on  the  retail  prices  of  one  of 
the  present  commercial  thermoelectric  modules.  In  practice,  these 
are  not  optimal  for  the  proposed  purpose,  because  their  insufficient 
tolerance  for  high  temperatures.  The  benefits  related  to  the  mass- 
production  of  boilers  with  integrated  DTCS  have  not  been 
accounted  for,  either.  For  these  reasons,  the  cost  estimates  are 
rather  illustrative  than  realistic.  However,  the  above  data  provide  a 
signpost  for  the  expected  price  development  of  thermoelectric 
materials  and  governmental  strategies  to  promote  the  introduction 
of  biomass-based  energy  supply  in  domestic  use. 

5.  Conclusions 

This  paper  conceptualized  a  micro-cogeneration  system,  where 
thermoelectric  material  is  directly  integrated  in  the  heat  transfer 
surface  of  the  combustion  chamber  of  a  conventional  domestic 
wooden-pellet-fired  boiler.  To  that  end,  a  computational  model  was 
developed  to  characterize  the  part-load  electrical  and  thermal  ef¬ 
ficiencies  (based  on  the  lower  heating  value  of  the  fuel,  LHV)  of  the 
integrated  system.  The  heat  transfer  model  is  applicable  for  any 
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thermoelectric  material.  A  computational  analysis  was  conducted 
to  assess  the  cost  and  emission  reduction  potentials  of  a  20  kWth 
DTCS  in  a  single-family  house  in  Finland. 

It  was  found  that  temperature  differences  up  to  660  °C  can  be 
achieved  with  the  proposed  configuration,  the  hot  side  tempera¬ 
ture  reaching  the  level  of  750  °C  (1023  K).  The  electrical  output  of 
the  plant  is  1.9  kWe  at  most,  and  the  electrical  efficiency  of  8.9% 
(LHV)  can  be  obtained,  when  the  figure  of  merit  (ZT)  of  the  ther¬ 
moelectric  material  is  unity.  The  results  revealed  that  maximum 
47%  of  the  on-site  electricity  consumption  can  be  met,  the  opera¬ 
tional  hours  being  1608  h/y.  In  contrast,  the  values  for  a  corre¬ 
sponding  micro-cogeneration  system  based  on  a  rotary-steam 
engine  were  31%  and  1274  h/y  7].  In  comparison  with  a  standard 
pellet-fueled  boiler,  the  integrated  DTCS  was  able  to  cut  the  annual 
non-renewable  primary  energy  by  11%  and  CO2  emissions  by  21%. 
The  annual  cost  savings  of  160  €/y  at  maximum  can  be  achieved. 
The  present  approach  is  applicable  to  the  analysis  of  similar  pellet- 
fueled  DTCS  and  the  results  can  be  generalized  to  cold  climates  in 
similar  operational  conditions. 

In  the  computational  analysis,  the  figure  of  merit  (ZT)  and  the 
thermal  conductivity  were  selected  according  to  the  properties  of 
bismuth— telluride.  This  selection  was  made  because  the  material  is 
commercially  available  and  a  realistic  (conservative)  conception  of 
the  performance  of  the  DTCS  was  sought  for.  In  practice,  tolerance 
for  higher  temperatures  would  be  required  than  what  bismuth- 
telluride  has.  At  present,  the  total  electrical  output  relatively  was 
deposited  restrained,  even  though  large  temperature  differences 
were  achieved. 

In  the  future,  low-cost  thermoelectric  modules  should  be 
developed  in  terms  of  both  improved  figure  of  merit  and  better 
tolerance  for  high  temperatures.  The  integration  of  the  thermo¬ 
electric  material  into  pellet-fueled  boilers  will  also  require  further 
development.  The  multi-stage  structure  should  be  made  of  several 
materials  optimized  in  accordance  with  their  life-cycle  costs,  per¬ 
formance  and  tolerance  for  given  temperature  levels.  To  that  end, 
the  thermodynamic  model  proposed  in  this  work  requires  further 
development.  The  future  research  also  calls  for  experimental 
testing  in  both  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  to  find  out  its  perfor¬ 
mance  in  realistic  conditions.  To  allow  extended  operational  hours 
during  the  cooling  period,  applications  such  as  micro-scale  poly¬ 
generation  with  DTCS  and  absorption  cooling  would  be  worth 
investigation. 
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